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PSYCHOLOGY. 1 

Psychical Research. — Mr. Podmore has recently brought out a 
book in the Contemporary Science Series which seems to have a 
double object. In the first place, Mr. Podmore is himself fully con- 
vinced of the reality of " thought-transference " or " telepathy," as an , 
as yet, unrecognized agent in communication between mind and mind, 
and in this little book he marshals the experimental and spontaneous 
evidence for the hypothesis in an attractive and convincing manner. 
In the second place, Mr. Podmore thoroughly disapproves of the ani- 
mistic and the spiritistic tendencies noticeable in much of current 
" psychical research " and is anxious to show that telepathy is suffi- 
cient to account for the phenomena uponlwhich spiritism and animism 
depend. If this thesis can be made|good it will certainly go far to ac- 
credit the cause of psychical research in the eyes of contemporary 
science. The telepathic conception as outlined by Mr. Podmore is suf- 
ficiently in line with current scientific conceptions to gain admission to 
their number, if sufficient experimental evidence is forthcoming to 
warrant it. It would be, perhaps, more exactly described as a species 
of " thought-induction," rather than as " thought-transference," and it 
does not seem hard, so far as a priori considerations are concerned, to 
conceive that the transformations of energy which, taking place in a 
given brain, are manifested as consciousness may, under conditions at 
present undetermined, induce in the brain of some other person similar 
transformations, accompanied by a similar mental state. The adoption 
of such a conception would not materially affect our general system of 
thinking in psychology or in other branches of natural science. But 
when we turn to animism or spiritism, the case is quite different. No 
amount of evidence will avail to persuade the average man of scientific 
training that the human consciousness can be separated from its mate- 
rial body and go to and fro upon the earth, becoming cognizant of 
things at a distance in space from its body and even of past and future 
events, and occasionally manifesting itself to other human beings as an 
" astral " form. And the notion that after death the personal con- 
sciousness still exists and can sometimes manifest itself to the living, is 
viewed with scarcely less disfavor. " Evidence " bearing upon such 
phenomena is usually thrown out of court without consideration. 

1 This department is edited by Dr. Wm. Romaine Newbold, University of Penn- 
sylvania. 
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Mr. Podmore has been an active member of the English " Society 
for Psychical Kesearch," since its founding ; he was a personal friend 
of the late Mr. Edmund Gurney and is probably as much entitled to 
regard as an expert in the matters of which he speaks as any man 
living. Moreover, his cautious temper and shrewd common sense 
make him peculiarly well fitted to deal with questions in which the 
judgment of most persons is biased by either prejudice or superstition. 

The first five chapters of the book deal with the experimental evi- 
dence, which Mr. Podmore thinks strong enough to establish the ex- 
istence of some unknown method of communication. Then he turns 
to the spontaneous evidence, treating of such phenomena as coincident 
dreams, veridical hallucination, both individual and collective, cases 
of reciprocal telepathy, and of clairvoyance in the normal state and in 
trance. Much of the material adduced in these latter chapters cannot, 
I think, be fairly regarded as evidence for telepathy, or at least not for 
the type of inductive telepathy which the experimental evidence would 
lead us to infer. Much of it can be brought under any telepathic con- 
ception only by violent assumptions, and I cannot but feel that Mr. 
Podmore alleges it, not so much in proof of telepathy as in disproof of 
animism and spiritism, theories which these phenomena seem prima 
facie, to favor. 

In his last chapter, entitled " Theories and Conclusions," Mr. Pod- 
more indulges in some interesting speculations. " This close connec- 
tion," he says, " of the activity of thought-transference with the sub- 
liminal consciousness, the consciousness which appears in hypnosis, 
and occasionally in dream-life and in spontaneous trance and autom- 
atism, may perhaps offer a clue to the origin of the faculty. For 
the future place of telepathy in the history of the race concerns 
us even more nearly than the mode of its operation ; and we 
are led, therefore, to ask whether the faculty as we know it is 
but the germ of a more splendid capacity, or the last vestige of a 
power grown stunted through disuse. By those who view the 
matter simply as a topic of natural history, the latter alternative 
will be preferred. The possible utility of telepathy as a supplement 
to gesture, etc., at a time when speech and writing were not yet 
evolved, is too obvious for comment. Whilst, on the other hand, 
such a faculty can with difficulty be conceived as originating by any 
physical process of evolution in our modern civilization. But more 
direct evidence of the place of telepathy in our development is not 
wanting. For there are indications that the consciousness which lies 
below the threshhold, with which the activity of telepathy is constantly 
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associated, may be regarded as representing an earlier stage in the 
consciousness of the individual, and even, it may be, an earlier stage in 
the history of the race. The readiest means of summoning into activ- 
ity this subterranean consciousness is in the hypnotic trance. Now, 
the consciousness displayed by the hypnotized subject includes, as a 
rule, the whole of the normal consciousness, and also extends beyond 
it. That is, the hypnotized subject is aware, not only of what goes on 
in the trance, but also of his normal life: when awakened, the events 
of the trance have passed from his memory and are not revived until 
the next period of trance. Our work-a-day consciousness would ap- 
pear to be, in fact, a selection from a much larger field of potential 
consciousness. Or, to put it in another way, the pressure on the narrow 
limits of our working consciousness is so great that ideas and sensa- 
tions are continually being crowded out and forced down below the 
threshhold. The subliminal consciousness thus becomes the receptacle 
of lapsed memories and sensations ; and up to a certain point in the 
history of each individual these lapsed ideas can be temporarily re- 
vived. Long forgotten memories of childhood, for instance, can be 
resuscitated in the hypnotic trance, and ideas which have demonstra- 
bly never penetrated into consciousness at all can be brought to light 
by crystal vision, planchette-writing and other automatic processes. 

" Again, one of the most marked characteristics of the subliminal 
consciousness, whether in dream, hypnosis, spontaneous trance, or in 
crystal vision 'and other automatism, is its power of visualization — a 
power which, as Mr. Galtou has shown, and our daily experience 
proves, tends to become aborted in later life. And beyond these indi- 
cations of memories lost and imagery crowded out in the lifetime of the 
individual, we come across traces of faculties which have long ceased 
to obey the guidance or minister to the needs of civilized man — the 
psychological lumber of many generations ago. Such, at least, it may 
be suggested, is a possible interpretation of the control frequently ex- 
ercised by the hypnotic over the processes of digestion and circulation 
and the functions of the organic life generally. And the more doubt- 
ful observations, which seem to indicate the possession, by the sub-con- 
scious life, of a sense of the passage of time and of a muscular sense 
superior to that of the waking state, may be held to point in the same 
direction. 

" From such facts and such analogies as these it may be argued that 
telepathy is, perchance, the relic of a once serviceable faculty which 
eked out the primitive language of gesture, and held to bind our an- 
cestors of the cave or the tree in, as yet, inarticulate community. Dr. 
31 
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Jules H^ricourt, indeed, goes further, and suggests that we find here 
traces of the primeval unspecialized sensitiveness which preceded the 
development of a nervous system — a heritage shared with the amoeba 
and the sea-anemone. 

" On the other hand, it may be urged that our present knowledge, 
either of telepathy itself, or of the subconscious activities with which 
it is sought to link it, cannot by any means be held sufficient to sup- 
port such an inference as to the probable origin of the faculty, and, 
further, that the absence of mundane analogies and the difficulties at- 
tending any such explanation yet suggested, forbid us to assume that 
the facts are capable of expression in physical terms. 

" It is further urged that whilst the dependence of telepathy on any 
material conditions is not obvious, it is constantly associated, not only 
in popular belief, but in testimony from trustworthy sources, with phe- 
nomena which seem to point to supernormal faculties, such as clair- 
voyance, retrocognition, and prevision, themselves hardly susceptible 
of a physical explanation. This view has found its ablest exponent in 
Mr. F. W. H. Myers, and although Mr. Myers would himself readily 
admit that the evidence for these alleged supernormal faculties is not 
on a par with the evidence for telepathy, yet he maintains that such as 
it is it cannot be summarily dismissed. No doubt, if it should ap- 
pear with fuller knowledge that there are sufficient grounds for believ- 
ing in faculties which give to man knowledge, not derivable from liv- 
ing minds, of the distant, the far past and the future, it would be more 
reasonable to regard telepathy as a member of the group of such super- 
normal faculties, operating in ways wholly apart from the familiar 
sense activities, and not amenable like these, to terrestrial laws. Such 
considerations may, at any rate, be held to justify a suspension of judg- 
ment," and Mr. Podmore concludes with an earnest appeal for more 
careful experimental work. 

I have given this passage in extenso, both on account of its interest 
from the point of view of biology and also on account of the clear 
statement which it makes of the " stratum " theory which is now ac- 
cepted as a working hypothesis by many English psychologists, espe- 
cially those interested in " psychical research." The theory is not 
without its advantages in explaining the phenomena of hypnosis and 
automatism, but it is not readily reconciled with our physiological 
knowledge. Moreover, it involves certain assumptions as to the con- 
tinued independent existence of subconscious mental states which is 
wholly unjustified by the evidence. The analogous theory of " co-ordi- 
nation " or "organization," propounded by Pierre Janet, seems to me 
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more consonant with the facts and with prevalent psycho-physiological 
conceptions. Neither theory,, however, has as yet been much used by 
professional psychologists, just as the immense mass of phenomena 
which the theories would account for, is left unnoticed in most of our 
psychological text-books. There can be little doubt that when these 
phenomena are seriously studied by professional psychologists we shall 
find that the conceptions upon which the science is now based are in 
need of extensive modification. " Mind " will no longer be a simple, 
indivisible substance upon which the brain acts and which in turn acts 
upon the brain, but will be regarded as an exceedingly complex dyna- 
mic system, every part of which is what it is only by virtue of the then 
constituition of all other parts — a system caj^able of partial or total 
disintegration and of pathological integration. It is only by recourse 
to some such conception as this that we can hope to explain these 
hitherto unknown phenomena, and bring the laws of mind in line with 
the laws of its material basis, the brain. — W. R. Newbold. 



ARCHEOLOGY AND ETHNOLOGY. 1 

Notes on Yucatan. — The expedition sent out in January, by the 
University of Pennsylvania, had, for its object, the discovery of culture- 
layers in the caverns of Yucatan. It was thought that proof of man's 
antiquity in this part of Central America ought to be established by 
the discovery of refuse beds on the floors of conspicuous, easily-acces- 
sible caves, and a group of these shelters, situated in a mountain range, 
midway between many of the ruined cities, were chosen for explora- 
tion, as probably containing evidences of every race that ever visited 
the Peninsula. 

When these cave floors were cut down to bed rock, and when the 
surface stratum of Maya occupation was sliced through, the work was 
expected to decide whether other earlier epoch-made refuse beds were 
to be encountered before the trenches reached rock bottom ? This was 
the main question of the expedition, and the investigation which has, 
in a great degree, settled it, remains to be described in the report pre- 
sently to be published by the University of Pennsylvania. 

The thanks of the University are due Mr. John W. Corwith, of 
Chicago, for placing his time and means at their disposal in the under- 
pins department is edited by H. C. Mercer, University of Pennsylvania. 



